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known, two pairs of abdominal, as well as cephalothoracic, legs. 
He does not consider that they belong to the Arachnida, with 
which they have been hitherto placed, but that they are much 
more nearly allied to the Crustacea, from which they differ, of 
course, in breathing through tracheae instead of gills. He be- 
lieves they must form a fifth class of Arthropods equivalent to 
Crustacea, Myriapoda, Arachnida and Hexapoda. 

Carrying out the Law. — The British Parliament passed, in 
1877, an act providing for the imposition of a fine for the person 
who should import living specimens of the Colorado potato-beetle. 
That this act did not remain an empty letter is proven by the fol- 
lowing case : In February of this year it came to the knowledge 
of the authorities that a man in Devonshire had in his possession 
living specimens of the Doryphora, which he had brought over 
from America, and which he refused to give up. The man was 
immediately tried, convicted and fined ^5, notwithstanding he 
proved that he had meanwhile killed the beetles. The Devon- 
shire farmers are said to be much dissatisfied at the small amount 
of the fine, the maximum penalty fixed by law being ;£io. 

Locusts in Mexico in 1880. — We are indebted to Dr. E. 
Palmer, for the following data concerning the appearances of 
locusts of unknown species in Mexico last autumn. They appeared 
during October at Chihuahua, at Saltillo and at Parras. At Saltillo 
they attacked the winter wheat, which was sufficiently advanced 
to be injured by them. — A. S. Packard, Jr. 

Erratum. — A rather annoying error crept into the article on 
Cicada in the last number. On page 481, line fourteen, from 
bottom, "i860" should be "1660," that being the year of the 
last simultaneous appearance of the two broods that appear this 
year. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Archaeological Researches in Nicaragua. — Number 383 of 
the Smithsonian Contributions is an important addition to our 
knowledge of Ancient America, entitled " Archaeological Re- 
searches in Nicaragua," By J. F. Bransford, M. D., Passed Assist- 
ant Surgeon, U. S. Navy. Washington City: Published by the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1881." Dr Bransford made three jour- 
neys to Nicaragua, one in 1872, with Commander E. P. Lull, a 
second in 1876, when several months were spent in archaeologi- 
cal explorations, and a third in 1877, at which time the author's 
investigations were extended to Nicoya, in Costa Rica. Except- 
ing the last named excursions, all the excavations were made on 
the Island of Ometepec, and to a slight extent near San Jorge on 
the mainland. 

The geology and natural scenery of the island, the lake, and 
the surrounding country, are so graphically described that the 

1 Edited by Prof. Otis T. Mason, Columbian College, Washington, D. C. 
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reader will have no trouble in following the narrative and in catch- 
ing the relation between the sites explored and their environment. 
The hacienda of Don Jose Angel Luna having been placed at the 
author's disposal in 1876, most of the work was done in that vi- 
cinity. To reach the burial vessels it was necessary to dig down 
through a layer of light ash and volcanic cinder, a second of old 
lava much decomposed, a third of gritty ash, to the fourth, of black 
sand similar to that now forming the neighboring beach. Pottery, 
beads, shells, human bones, etc., the necessary concomitants of 
such a site, were found in abundance. The great interest of the 
exploration, however, and the raison d'etre of the book are the 
burials jars, some globose, others with wide flaring mouths, but 
the greater number belonging to the unique shoe-shaped burial 
urns of coarse red material, over the mouth of which were placed 
delicate bowls of thin yellow ware elaborately painted. 

To the description of the covers which are called Luna ware, 
especially to the elucidation of the designs upon the exterior and 
the interior surface, Dr. Bransford gives the greatest attention. 
It is very much to be regretted that his artist is so far behind 
him ; indeed, in a few instances, has omitted from the drawing the 
very features alluded to in the text. It is a grave fault of nearly 
all who attempt to illustrate savage technique that things are rep- 
resented more regular and beautiful than they really are. In this 
instance, however, the picture falls very far beneath the reality. 
The two plates of photolithographs at the end are worse still, 
the objects seeming to be blurred and out of focus. 

On page 15-19 will be found a detailed list of the burial urns, 
giving their shape, the width and depth of both jar and cap, and the 
position and the contents of each. The author, after reviewing 
what has been said concerning the origin of the shape of these 
unique objects, inclines strongly to the view that they are rude 
representations of birds. Stone graves similar to those of Ten- 
nessee, and mounds also, occur in the locality examined. Stone 
images already made familiar to us by Stephens and Squier, and 
rock carvings form the closing pages of the chapters devoted to 
Ometepec. Chapter in relates to Palmar, on the mainland, in the de- 
partment of Rivas, north-west of San Jorge; Managua; San Juan 
del Sur; and a pottery manufactory near San Jorge. Chapter 
iv gives a description of Nicoya and an enumeration of objects 
in greenstone. The concluding chapter is devoted to the his- 
torical relations of the tribes formerly inhabiting the region, be- 
ginning with the Aztec tribes of the conquest and working back 
to the people of the shoe-shaped burial jars, " more closely con- 
nected with the South Americans than with Nahuas and Mayas 
of Mexico and Guatemala. " 

The volume closes with a minute list of Dr. Bransford's collec- 
tion, giving over 1500 entries. 
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Wild Rice in Europe. — The Zizania aquatica, or wild rice, 
grows very extensively in many parts of the United States, and 
being a wholesome food-plant, has been, and is still one of the most 
important food articles of the Indians of the Mississippi plains. 
The Menomonees are named after it and were formerly called by 
the French " Folles Avoines." 

Many fruitless attempts have been made to introduce this plant 
into Europe ; but the seeds had arrived in a too desiccated con- 
dition. Lately M. Villmorin sent fresh grains over to France 
packed in a box filled with wet moss, and the recipient Count 
Hyacinthe de Charencey, at St. Maurice les Charencey, Depart- 
ment of the Orne, placing them in a morass, or swamp, had the 
satisfaction of seeing them sprouting. They soon arrived at 
maturity, and thus the beginning is made of transplanting this 
important food-plant into a climate which may prove just as con- 
genial to it as that of the American swamps, where we see it 
growing in such great profusion. — Albert S. Gatschet. 

Norse Mythology. — The traveler in Switzerland passing from 
one village to another finds himself ever and anon at the foot of 
a glacier, where he beholds in the weird cathedral outlines the 
crystallized remains of the soft and plastic snow, — in its high 
mountain origin so homogeneous and so circumscribed, in its 
terminations so widely separated and so strongly individualized. 
The same is true of the world's mythologies, all having their 
origin in the sensitive spirit of man as it ponders over and reaches 
after the unseen cause of all phenomena, but transformed into 
distinct systems through the laws of nature and the influence of 
circumstance. The comparison of these various resultant forms 
constitutes one of the most valuable chapters in anthropology. 
It is impossible to attempt a scientific classification, much less to 
make reliable deductions, until all the descriptions are in. We 
are indebted to S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, for the third edi- 
tion of a volume upon Norse mythology, by Prof. R. B. Anderson. 
The introductory portion of the work, though written in a style 
of glowing enthusiasm, does not please us so much as parts i, n 
and in, relating to the creation and preservation of the world, 
the life and exploits of the gods, and Ragnarak, or destruction and 
regeneration. The three sections are dedicated to Urd (was), 
Verdando (is), Skuld (shall be). 

The chief depositories of the Norse mythology are the Elder or 
Saemund Edda (poetry) and the Younger or Snorre's Edda (prose). 
The former consists of thirty nine poems collected by Saemund 
the Wise (1056-1133), eleven of which, embodying the system of 
mythology, are minutely analyzed in the volume. The Younger 
Edda was written by Snorre Sturleson, the author of the Heims- 
kringla (1 1 78-1 241). In addition to these it is necessary to study 
all the Icelandic Sagas, the Anglo-Saxon Boewulf's Drapa, and 
the Niebelungen Lied. 
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The gods and goddesses [czsir and dsynjci) dwelling in Asgard are 
Odin (chief of the gods), Thor (god of thunder and keeper of the 
hammer), Balder ( summer-sunlight ), Tyr ( Zeus, the one-armed 
god of war), Brage (god of poetry). Heimdal (the heavenly watch- 
man), Hoder (the Norse Cain), Vidar (slayer of the Fenris wolf), 
Vale (brother of Balder), Uller, Forsete (the peacemaker), and Loke 
(the evil giant-god). The goddesses are twenty-six in number. 
Odin's hall is the great Valhal. The tree Ygdrasil, striking its 
roots through all worlds, spreading its life-giving arms through 
the heavens, and furnishing bodies for mankind from its branches 
is beautifully described (188, and 205). The second part of the 
volume, 215-409, constitutes a perfect classical dictionary of 
Norse mythology, adding to its richness of detail the enthusiasm 
of intense sympathy. 

The final destruction of the world, and regeneration of gods 
and men, is called Ragnarak. This theoktonic myth is wanting 
in Greek mythology. Ragnarak is an outbreak of all the chaotic 
powers, a conflict between them and the established order of crea- 
tion. 

The student of comparative mythology, upon taking a work of 
this class in his hand, almost instinctively asks what the author 
will do with his body of myths. It is possible to run any theory 
to extremes and to say some very silly things, as Tylor and Bar- 
ing Gould have shown us. Here is the point where the sympa- 
thetic reader trembles for his author. Professor Anderson, while 
taking the nature view of Norse mythology, handles the subject 
with extreme caution. The myth reflects nature and society, the 
one inextricably in communion with the other. The harsh cli- 
mate of the North modified not only the Norse mythology, but 
also molded indefinitely the national character, and then the two 
acted and reacted upon each other. 

Inscribed Stones. — In No. 53 of the tracts of the Western 
Reserve and Northern Historical Society, dated March, 1881, 
Col. Charles Whittlesey exposes the spuriousness of an inscribed 
stone from Newark, Ohio, described and figured in the Report of 
the Congress of Americanists, held at Nancy, France, in 1875 
(Vol. n, p. 191). The communication upon the stone was pre- 
sented to the Congress by Mr. Henry Harrisse, of New York, in 
the name of Dr. Samuel H. Barlow, of New York, and Dr. N. 
Roe Bradner, of Philadelphia, dated July, 1873 The characters 
purport to be Hebrew letters, and the inscriptions cover the four 
faces of a truncated pyramid. The story of the finding of the 
precious relic is briefly told by Col. Whittlesey, and calls to mind 
a remark made by Professor Dawkins to the editor of these notes 
during his visit to America last autumn: " Is it not too bad," said 
the learned cave-hunter, " that the question of veracity should be 
raised at the very threshold of an important investigation, to cast 
a cloud of doubt over all future work. And yet we are constantly 
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troubled with it in England, nor are you quite free from it in 
America." The thanklessness of the task of showing up frauds 
should not deter those who are in a position to do the work 
effectively, should be no discouragement to those who hold the 
truth above all ephemeral theories. 

American Philosophical Society. — In the Proceedings of the 
Am. Philos. Soc, 1880, but four papers appear bearing at all upon 
our theme: 

Some recent discoveries of Stone Implements in Africa and Asia, by Henry Phil- 
lips, Jr. 
On Dr. Valentini's Critique of Landa's Maya Alphabet, by J. P. Lesley. 
On a kitchen heap at Saltville, in Southwestern Virginia, by C. Lewis. 
Note on an engraved disk from Guatemala, by Mr. Dubois. 

Cruise of the Corwin in Behring sea and the Arctic 
Ocean. — Document No. 118 of the Treasury Department, Nov. 
1, 1880, is a Report of the cruise of the U. S. revenue steamer 
Corivin, commanded by Captain C. L. Hooper, U.S.R.M., in the 
Behring sea and the Arctic ocean. In addition to the customary 
duties of the Revenue Service and the search for missing whalers, 
Capt. Hooper gave a great deal of attention to ethnological re- 
search. The sad story is told of the starvation of several whole 
villages on St. Lawrence island, indeed over four hundred natives 
had died in this manner upon this one island in two years. The 
author attributes the great mortality to the improvidence caused 
by whisky. It seems rather heartless, but really, four hundred 
skeletons, or even crania, of this homogeneous group of people, 
would be a precious acquisition to any museum. 

Chavero, Alfredo — Historias de las Indias de Nueva Espafia 
y lslas de tierra firme. Por El Padre fray Diego Duran, Religioso 
de la Orden de Predicadores (Escritor del Siglo, xvi). Apendice. 
Explicacion del Codice Geroglefico de Mr. Aubin. Por Alfredo 
Chavero, Secretario perpetues de la Sociedad Mexicana de Geo- 
grafia y Estradistica. 16 plates. 

The Victoria Institute. — The handsome volumes of this 
society have reached the fourteenth number. The following 
papers are valuable in our field of study: The ethnology of the 
Pacific, by the Rev. S. J. Whitmee, with a map showing the dis- 
tribution of races and all the results of the latest discoveries ; 
The Druids and their religion, by J. E. Howard ; The evidence of 
the later movements of elevation and depression in the British 
Isles, by Professor T. Mck. Hughes ; The religion and mythology 
of the Aryans of Northern Europe, by R. Brown. 

Congress of Americanists. — The fourth meeting of the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists will be held in Madrid, from 
Sept. 18-20, 1 88 1, under the protection of King Alfonso xn. A 
neat little i6mo pamphlet of 72 pages, published by Manual G. 
Hernandez, of Madrid, contains full directions for those who 
would take part in the proceedings. 
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Anthropology of the East Indies. — The Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland was founded 
in 1823, and has been among the very foremost in fostering Ori- 
ental studies. In looking over Part 1, Vol. xm, new series, it is 
interesting to notice how the old standard periodicals are becom- 
ing infused with the latest subjects of anthropologic research. The 
number contains papers on the Indian Theistic Reformers, on the 
Kawi language and literature, on the Nirvana of the Northern 
Buddhists, and the Invention of the Indian alphabet. 
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